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A Note to Visitors 
(and Natives) 


E veryone in NettVorld! is real, even me. Chapter 1 tells 
how to reach some good people who let their elec¬ 
tronic addresses go on the Web site for this book. 

In a few cases—most notably “Sue” and “Greg” in 
Chapter 7—I’ve guarded my subjects’ privacy with aliases 
and changes of identifying details. Asterisks show up after 
the first occurrences of their revised names. 

Please note, too, that I’ve smoothed out people’s infor¬ 
mal online prose to accommodate the printed page. A 
“smiley” on the Net is a good quick way to show a smile or 
frown; but I couldn’t think of anything uglier in print than 
a series of symbols such as :-). So even in quotes, I’ve used 
them sparingly. 

I wish Mark Twain were alive and cruising the 
Internet at 28.8 kilobits per second; I’d love to see how 
he’d have handled net.dialect 


David Rothman, 
rothman@clark.net 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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8 mworld! j 

Oklahoma City and the \ 

Ban-the-Bomb-Manual Panic 

! A citation for The Terrorist’s Handbook popped up j 

j on my screen a minute after I started a search of the j 

! World Wide Web under the word “explosives.” I ap- j 

i parently would be able to make “book bombs,” ( 

1 “lightbulb bombs,” “phone bombs.” j 

| Trying to retrieve the Handbook some weeks j 
| later, I read the following: “Are you sure this re- j 

! source exists?” Cute. The heat is on. Handbook- style ] 

| items caught the attention of the U.S. Senate after : 

! sickos blew up a federal building in Oklahoma City 

i and killed 160 people. The response in effect was: 

| “Ban the bomb manuals—from the Net and other- ; 

! wise!” and as of this writing, it looked as if such sen- 
; timents might end up as law. Still, a little problem 
■ arose in the case of The Tbrrorist’s Handbook on the 
! Net The material was coming to me from Lysator, a 
| respected academic computer society at Linkoping 
! University in Linkoping, Sweden. Last I knew, the 
j U.S. Senate did not enjoy jurisdiction over its coun- | 
j terparts in Stockholm. 

! The Swedish computer that stored The Terrorist’s 
j Handbook, however, contains megabyte after mega- 
! byte of valuable material on computing and other 


to sign up for them electronically before you receive the 
“The funny thing,” Harmon says of freshly created 

What I found was that most depressed people couldn’t 
produce that much art and mysticism, but they were inter¬ 
ested in supporting each other, and I looked at that and let 
it go on its own.” 































Touting NetWorld! Yourself—Via the Web 

! Webfolk, check out the Internet Underground 
| Music Archive, White Rabbit Toys, electronic maga- 
! zines, and many of the other Net delights I’ve de- 

; scribed in this book. Just use your Netscape, 

! Mosaic, or other browser to go to 
i http://www.webcom.com/~prima/networld.html 
; You’ll find there a list of various Web sites men- 
! honed here in the pulped wood NetWorld! —and 
; perhaps some informal updates. You can reach the 
! sites immediately. Just click on the hypertext links. 

! People at the other end may change the links, but 
| I’ve made them as up-to-date as I could. 

! If you would like Net addresses of some of the 
i people mentioned in this book, go to 
| http://www.clark.net/rothman/pub/networld.html 
! Perhaps you’ll also want to see a detailed elec- 
; tronic version of my TeleRead proposal for a well- 
! stocked, cost-justified national digital library. It could 
! let ordinary readers dial up the entire texts of copy- 
I righted books from home for free without cheating 
1 publishers and writers. For more on TeleRead, check 
| out the hyperlinked Net incarnation of my chapter in 
! a forthcoming book Scholarly Publishing: The 
i Electronic Frontier (Cambridge, Massachusetts, M.I.T. 
; Press, 1995): 

i http://www.clark.net/rothman/pub/telhome.html 


bring the Old World some weeks nearer to the New; but 
perchance the first news that will leak through to the 
broad, flapping American ear will be that Princess 
Adelaide has the whooping cough.” 8 Henry David Thoreau 
was the writer and the words appeared in Walden. 








to say. So did railroad employees talking to each other; 
companies could more easily use single tracks to handle 
traffic in both directions, knowing that the telegraph was 
there to handle scheduling. 9 In other fields, such as medi¬ 
cine, the telegraph undoubtedly hastened progress as 
well. It also helped friends and families keep in touch as 
the country was settled; today the Net does the same with 
people in this era of international travel. Technology, then, 
while ripe with opportunities for abuse, can do far more 
than recruit “Girls of the Net” or spread word of a 
princess’s whooping cough. 

Ironically, if the Cliff Stolls prevail, and if too many 
white hats abandon the nets as “devoid of warmth and 
human kindness,” then his predictions will come to pass; 
the greedy will take over, confident that others won’t mind 










CHAPTER 


TWO 


^Business on the Net: 
From White Rabbit 
Toys to “Intel Inside” 



B ob LiUenfeld worked for Procter & Gamble and the 
outfit behind the Muppets, and JoAnn lilienfeld was 
a buyer at Bloomingdale’s. Nowadays he consults on 
solid waste and other environmental issues. His wife, a 
neatly coifed woman who looks and dresses like an up¬ 
scale schoolteacher, 1 has started a toy store called White 
Rabbit Toys in honor of the character in Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. Bob enjoys technology. JoAnn herself is no 
slouch in that area. They are in their forties now but relish 
new marketing wrinkles just as much as when they were 
earning their MBAs from Northwestern University. 

So Bob and JoAnn Lilienfeld have set up shop on the 
Internet, where, in a surprising but logical way that a 
mathematician like Lewis Carroll would have loved, their 
respective business ventures mesh. 

Wandering through commercial listings on the Web, I 
discovered the virtual White Rabbit just as Christmas 
shoppers were crowding the corporeal White Rabbit up in 
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Even so, some companies were designing inexpensive 
gadgets, which could sell for mere hundreds of dollars, 
that would allow people to surf the Internet on their televi¬ 
sions. I hated the idea of anyone reading text off a blurry 
television screen. But at least the powers of the computer 
world were finally thinking of the Internet as a real, live 
marketplace. Just as important. Prodigy, America Online, 
CompuServe, and rivals were preparing to let customers 
reach Web sites from their proprietary networks. 

Microsoft was planning point-and-click Internet capa¬ 
bilities for its Windows 95 operating system. And it had 
bought stock in a key Internet provider and would be link¬ 
ing its own network tightly with the Net. Advertising Age 
estimated the number of people able to access the Web it¬ 
self—the best place for Net advertising—at several million 
at the start of 1995. 2 And that number might push past 11 
million by 1998, according to a report from a 
Massachusetts research firm. 3 So, even if Internet mer¬ 
chants aren’t advertising in the most consumer-oriented 
of places right now, they might well be awash in new 
business later on. 

The existing denizens of the Internet were more tech¬ 
nical than the people on, say, Prodigy or America Online. 
Some software companies used this to their great advan¬ 
tage. A good example was Cyberspace Development Com¬ 
pany, which had created an extraordinarily useful program 
called The Internet Adapter, or TIA. Most Net people 
couldn’t enjoy Mosaic-style viewers because their network 
connections did not allow this. But TIA let even Netfolks 
with $18-a-month accounts use Mosaic and other marvels. 
And to buy TIA, they did not have to go to a retail store. 

If technically savvy, they could pick it up on the 
Internet itself. A digital key, transmitted via e-mail, al¬ 
lowed only authorized customers to use the publicly avail¬ 
able files. Skeptics could try a test version of TIA for a few 
weeks before paying for it by check or credit card. 
Because of the low cost of distribution and, in my case, the 
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was more in the territory of the latter. The old values of 
customer service still reigned above all else. A smaller 
competitor of Federal Express, a shipper called Right-O- 
Way, was also making outstanding use of the Net. In 
some ways it was even staying ahead of the big boys. 

• Intel, the chipmaker, which learned the hard way how 
good the Internet was for spreading news of flaws in 
products. The Net abounds with skeptical academics 
and consumerists with fast typing fingers. 

■ Other hazards of the Internet for business people. What 
if you set up an electronic storefront like the Lilienfelds’ 
and then a manufacturer decided to cut out the middle 
people and sell on the Net directly or through a larger 
outlet? Security is another threat. While I was writing 
NetWorld.!, most commercial areas on the Net lacked a 
way to protect credit card numbers. Hackers broke into 
General Electric’s Web area and stole corporate secrets. 
Another risk is competitors looking over price lists and 
assessing the strengths and weaknesses of products. 

Those caveats will end the chapter. By far, the Internet 
is a positive rather than a negative factor for business and 
customers alike. Wired consumers will reward good com¬ 
panies, punish the losers, and spur the winners to do still 


Bob and JoAnn LilienFeld: The Net as a 
Way to Promote Small Businesses 

Thousands of miles to the south of Ann Arbor, home 
of White Rabbit Toys, Luciana Gores was reading a popu¬ 
lar mailing list called Net Happenings. It was a kind of 
town crier. Each day from North Dakota a man named 
Gleason Sackman sent out informative posts on the many 
new services that were springing up on the Internet 

Gores worked as a network expert, and she was al¬ 
ready used to buying technical books through the Internet 










were touted on television and sold at Toys fl Us. Ann Arbor 
responded well. A local paper told how she blessed her 
store with a public bathroom—how she kept diapers and 
spare wipes around for the parents of children and emer¬ 
gencies. No need for toilets existed on the Internet But 
even at this early stage, having read up on the Netfolks, she 
was attuned to the need to adapt to the culture of cyber- 

JoAnn finally decided that her best savior, the requi¬ 
site miracle-worker with both Net and marketing experi¬ 
ence, lived right there in the Lilienfeld household. Those 
past few months her husband had been succeeding off a 
mix of garbage and the Internet 

To be exact. Bob Lilienfeld was advising clients about 
future garbage, the packing materials for consumer prod¬ 
ucts, a major contributor to landfills. He hadn’t anything 
against recycling. But thanks to his work at Procter & 
Gamble, he had concluded that the best way to cope with 
waste was to design packages to avoid it in the first place. 
Manufacturers and customers alike would win. Bob 
would go on to help put together a network of like- 
minded consultants, including William Rathje, a world- 
famous garbage expert at the University of Arizona who 
had co-authored Rubbish! The Archaeology of Garbage. 
Lilienfeld met Rathje at a press conference but also found 
himself relying on another source of contacts, the 
Internet Again and again he had heard about the Net 
from professors at the University of Michigan, and he 
soon was in touch with other garbage mavens around the 

“I started sucking in information,” he recalled. “I 
found out about mailing lists and newsgroups, and then I 
decided I would put my newsletter up on the Net and see 
what happened.” The newsletter was a way to let clients 
know about his consulting company, the Cygnus Group. It 
helped Fortune 500 companies, other businesses, trade 
associations, educational groups, and others grow more 
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NatTorti! 


Net.business. 3D-Style 

! You can’t touch merchandise on the World Wide 
! Web. But the next best thing may be in store. 

! Virtual reality will let you “walk” through Web 
j businesses and see merchandise in greater detail as 
! you get “closer” to the obj ect on your screen. You can 
| vary the angles, too. So you could use your mouse to 
i tour a parking lot of automobiles. You could spot the 
! Volvo or the Saturn of your dreams, and admire not 
; only the outside but also the interior. 

! No, the Web will never replace actual shopping 
| in most cases, but virtual reality will be increasingly 
| good at helping you screen preliminary choices. 

! Keep an eye out, then, for WebSpace—the new 
; 3D viewer from Silicon Graphics, the California 
! company whose technology helped create many of 
i the special effects in Jurassic Park. WebSpace will 
j work as an add-on with popular Web browsers such 
! as Netscape and Spyglass Enhanced Mosaic. 

; WebSpace-style technology, needless to say, is 
! far too good to waste on shopping alone. Virtual re- 
] ality software for the Web may also help you tour 
! the National Gallery of Art, the Library of Congress, 


show off the store or the merchandise. In many cases Bob 
would let readers click on pictures of bears to see larger 
versions of the photos. 

He also had to worry about the software the readers 
used on the Internet—certain Mosaic-style browsers 
would show smaller objects first. Other challenges arose. 
What if technical standards changed so that only certain 
browsers would work with Bob’s site? The real White 
Babbit might be a victim of acts of God such as the ebb 
and flow of automobile traffic, and the virtual Babbit 
needed to worry about patterns of Net traffic, but it also 
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what better merchandise existed for grad students who 
were alone at the keyboard in a dark office at two o’clock, 
and who had forgotten their girlfriends’ birthdays? 

A newsletter publisher named Rosalind Resnick—a 
former staff reporter for the Miami Herald and the author 
of an Internet business guide—was grossing more than 
$20,000 a year in subscriptions and expecting to do much 
better in 1995. 4 And her media-oriented newsletter helped 
pave the way for a lucrative consulting business. I also 
knew of a network expert named Gordon Cook who was 
able to jet to a three-week research expedition in Moscow 
at his own expense, and who lived satisfactorily on the 
revenue from The Cook Report on Internet and related ac- 

Grant’s Flowers, however, was more of a typical busi¬ 
ness. Larry Grant wasn’t a writer. And his work was not as 
network-related as that of Resnick and Cook; unlike the 
latter, he hadn’t evolved into a netpersonality on some 
key mailing lists. Instead the word was that Larry Grant 
just paid his $28 a month to an electronic mall—a collec¬ 
tion of stores that shared a common subarea of the Net— 
and sat back and watched his fax machine spew out 
orders. Grant might not be Davy Crockett in terms of ac¬ 
tion, but certainly in terms of fame he was coming along. 
He had appeared as a success story, after all, on the front 
page of the New York Times business section. 

As I wended my way through the Net to Grant’s 
Flowers, I passed through an area called Branch Mall. A 
logo with a tree branch greeted me. I saw listings for en¬ 
terprises ranging from cosmetic sellers to H & H Logging 
and Timber Company. Under “Flowers, Gifts, Foods,” I 
didn’t see just Grant’s listing. I saw White Dove Flower 
and Gift Shop, Flowers on Lexington, Exotic Flowers of 
Hawaii, Bonsai Boy of New York, and half a dozen others. 
Bob Lilienfeld was skeptical about cybermalls, and right 
now I could see why. With all this competition, could 
Grant’s make money off the Internet? 



Lilienfeld had reminded me that traditional malls and 
the cyber variety were different, and I understood. If I 
wanted to shop for books, I could brave traffic to reach 
Springfield Mall, a large collection of shops maybe ten 
miles from me in the suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
Springfield would be worth the drive. I could visit four 
stores right within a five-minute walk of each other— 
Brentano’s, B. Dalton, Walden, and Crown. 

The Net, however, was also different. I didn’t have to 
drive anywhere. I could just use a powerful search engine 
such as Lycos, key in "bookstore, and watch name after 
name pop up on my screen. Lycos demanded just a little 
technical savvy. But easier alternatives would come along. 
As if that weren’t enough, Netfolks put together lists of ac¬ 
tivities on the Internet, and often they included commer¬ 
cial categories. I’d found White Rabbit not through 
advertising but through the Yahoo list out of Stanford 
University, on the other side of North America. Distance 
just didn’t matter. So could the shopping mall metaphor 
truly work out to the benefit of merchants such as Larry 
Grant? 

Branch Mall at the very least had set Grant up in style. 
The opening screen was attractive and helpful to buyers, 
with such basics as: “Different areas of the country some¬ 
times have different prices or may be unable to supply cer¬ 
tain flowers. For example, New York City has high rents and 
costs of doing business, so flowers are more expensive 
there...” And then below I saw a list of the offerings—for 
example, “One dozen boxed long stem roses. A fragrant 
classic. $49.95 to $99.95.” In the virtual version of the White 
Rabbit toy store you couldn’t rattle the toys, and in Branch 
Mall you couldn’t smell the roses, but like the Lilienfelds, 
Branch Mall had been generous with pictures of the mer¬ 
chandise. I loved some little touches. Branch had given 
Grant a reminder service into which you could key your 
spouse’s birthday or some other date, before which an 
e-mail note would be sent to jog you to do your duty. 











MCl’s Giant Cybermall and the 
Search For Darlene 


MCI and the Internet had A History. The Net used 
phone lines from many companies, but MCI had long 
been one of the major players here; some 40 percent of the 
Internet traffic in the United States passed over its cables, 
and nowadays the senior vice-president of data architec¬ 
ture was none other than Vint Cerf. As much as anyone he 
was Mr. Net, one of the founding fathers. MCI also em¬ 
ployed the head of a standard-setting body called the 
Internet Engineering Task Force. Unsurprisingly, MCI 
marketers were coming out with statements in the vein of: 
When you think Internet, we want you to think of us. 

I asked a product manager how much of the Net- 
related commerce he could envi 
tronic marketplace from MCI. I 
around one-fifth of the long-di: 
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Despite the less-than-striking short stories and the 
soporific essay, I loved the sparkle of Gramercy Press as a 
whole. I recalled an area on the Web known as Bianca’s 
Smut Shack. Its creators let you get inside the head of a 
virtual woman, let you know what books she read, what 
movies she watched, what records she listened to, and 
you could add your own opinions. At the time I’d told the 
Shack crew, “Watch out, folks. Don’t be surprised if a big 
company creates characters in an ad where everyone 
buys the right products.” Well, it had happened. And MCI 
and its advertising agency had done many good things 
that people with their resources could more easily ac¬ 
complish. 

Building Notre Dame, thousands of workers had 
pieced together the stone, fashioned the gargoyles, assem¬ 
bled the stained-glass windows. And the MCI Web area, 
while hardly art, was somewhat like a cathedral. The 
area’s masterminds had bungled in some ways, but they 
had used sheer staff power to toil over countless details. 

I was sorry when Mark Pettit told me that some Real 
People in Publishing had hated Gramercy Press. Didn’t 
they get it? Granted, the publishing company was stereo¬ 
typical to the point of being self-satirizing. But so what? I 
was no more expecting MCI to be a first-rate publisher 
than I was expecting Random House to lay fiber-optic 

As a display of the Web’s potential to attract a mass 
audience, of course, the Gramercy endeavor had tri¬ 
umphed. For consumer business on the Net to take off, 
ads would have to be a complete departure from those on 
television, and MCI had done just that—even if it was 
able to benefit from characters from the older medium. 
Many small-timers could never have discovered an ac¬ 
tress as perfectly suited to play Darlene as Katy 
Selverstone was. This was a real coup. MCI was bril¬ 
liantly drawing in a big crowd through a skillful interplay 
of television, print, and the Net. 
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pany must price its services more realisncally and not 
keep customers searching for Darlene. 


i Federal Express and Riqht-O-Way: 
i Absolutely, Positively on the Net 

A FedEx woman called me up and asked what the peo¬ 
ple in Memphis could do to retain my business, which had 
plummeted to almost zero volume. “You’ve given me great 
service,” I said, thinking of all the foot-to-throttle occasions 
when FedEx had picked up manuscripts on deadline. “But 
you see. I’m on the Internet nowadays. Everything for my 
current book project goes ever the wire.” I was working on 
a guide telling how to lobby for one’s political beliefs on¬ 
line, and the publisher had even received the book pro¬ 
posal via the Net Lots of people were doing the same, not 
just with the Net but with commercial services and fax. On 
legal lists, some lawyers were debating the validity of elec¬ 
tronic mail for business matters, but the new technology 
would quiet the discussion soon enough when foolproof, 
digital signatures could establish the identity of the sender. 

No one needs to weep for FedEx, United Parcel Service, 
and the rest, however. The typical computer is a medium¬ 
sized box full of parts that come in much smaller boxes, 
such as a disk drive or a modem. And, as shown by the 
thickness of Computer Shopper and other magazines that 
cater to computer users buying from afar, FedEx and simi¬ 
lar services are thriving. That is just one example. High- 
tech companies, especially the network kind, want 
reputations for reliability and fast turnarounds. They love 
the FedEx slogan: “When it absolutely, positively, has to be 
there overnight.” Courier services are godsends for corpo¬ 
rations that rely on just-in-time delivery to reduce invento¬ 
ries of spare parts. If nothing else, this principle appeals to 
manufacturers with slim inventories. Also, more and more 







experimented with the Net for the distribution of press re¬ 
leases, FedEx turned to the Internet’s World Wide Web as 
a way for customers to track packages. Within FedEx’s 
Web area, they could key in the number of the package 
and get the latest information. 

I checked out the Web service. At www.fedex.com I 
saw “FedEx” in big purple and orange letters, along with a 
short, easy menu that led me to electronic forms. A detour 
offered “Interesting Facts about FedEx!” It was the “world’s 
largest express transportation company,” had 1994 rev¬ 
enues of $8.5 billion, employed “more than 505,515 world¬ 
wide,” served 191 countries, owned more than 400 aircraft 
ranging from 32 Fokker F-27s to 5 Airbuses and 13 
McDonnell Douglas MD-lls, operated “more than 32,560 
vehicles, and shipped an average of more than 2 million 
packages each day.” Another menu item could tell me 
about pickup availability. If I typed in the time I would have 
a shipment ready to go, my zip code, and the destination 
code, among other items, then FedEx would tell me how 
soon it could deliver the package using Priority Overnight 
Service or alternatives. 

Right now, however, I wanted to learn the where¬ 
abouts of a test package—containing nothing more than 
Robert Hamilton’s business card—that went out under 
airbill number 50044562. It was a no-brainer. I chose 
“Select Track a FedEx Package” and keyed in the number. 
Almost immediately I learned when a courier had picked 
up the package and when it had left Memphis. And even¬ 
tually the Web would pass on other facts such as the name 
of the driver at the destination, the delivery time, and who 
signed for the package. An idea hit me. When you filled 
out an express form in the future, perhaps you could give 
both your recipient’s e-mail address and your own. Via the 
Net, a service could tell the other person that a package 
was on the way—and after it arrived, you’d automatically 
receive a receipt 





service would have to be a company’s first priority and 
counted even more than the technology per se. Oh, you 
could use electronic forms. But unless you programmed 
the forms to provide the right services—rather than sim¬ 
ply trying to sell The Product and awe the customers—you 
might actually alienate the people you were trying to be¬ 
friend. MCI didn’t understand this sufficiently. FedEx and 
Right-O-Way did. 


Intel: How the Net Helped Turn an 
: Advertising Sticker into a Warning Label 

The Internet, of course, can hurt as well as help busi¬ 
ness. Well populated with skeptical academics—whose 
postings often find their way onto the screens of equally 
skeptical journalists—the Net is a good place to learn 
about scams. Legitimate companies, of course, needn’t 
worry: They will benefit as word of their successful prod¬ 
ucts spreads, and the Net excels as a conduit for rumor 
control. Should there ever be another Tylenol scare, you 
can bet that publicists will use the Net to get the truth out 
Even legitimate businesses, however, can feel the wrath of 
the Net if they err—as Intel, the chip maker, found out in 
the ugliest of ways after it released the Pentium chip. 

The Pentium chip was the new flagship product, the 
speedster that would let PCs impinge on minicomputer 
territory. But that wasn’t all. Intel envisioned the Pentium 
as the perfect chip for computers aimed at the home mar¬ 
ket No longer would Mom, Pop, and The Kids poke along 
with computers weaker than those at the office. Thanks to 
Intel, they would enjoy glitzy cartoons, educational pro¬ 
grams, and other multimedia offerings in full glory on 
their machines at home. Intel launched a major TV cam¬ 
paign and persuaded scores of computer makers to adorn 
their boxes and ads with “Intel Inside” stickers. Intel was 
looking ahead to millions of dollars of Christmas-related 
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Another major lesson should also have sunk in 
among marketers of all kinds—beyond the obvious fact 
that the Internet could spread news of flawed products. 
Customers throughout the world could use the same 
channels to find out about geographically based price 
gouges. If a software firm charged reasonable prices in 
the United Slates but boosted price tags for Europeans, 
then the Net would spread the word. Software companies 
might not appreciate this immediately, but sooner or later 
they would. This was especially true of companies send¬ 
ing their products over the Net The Internet Adapter, the 
product that had proven to be so good to my wallet, would 
have cost me $25 even if I’d lived in Antarctica or New 
Zealand. I wondered how long it would be before the tra¬ 
ditional vendors of shrink-wrapped software would un¬ 
derstand this lesson and stop squeezing customers 
outside the United States. Even with the expenses of mid¬ 
dle people and translation factored in, the prices of some 
American software products were too high in Europe. 
Consumerism on the Net just might make the market- 


Other Hazards For Business People 

Not surprisingly, the old sixties people saw the Internet 
as a victory of smallness over big corporations. Little com¬ 
panies could use the Net in new and imaginative ways and 
woo prospects thousands of miles away. Some enthusiasts 
promoted the Net as a powerful weapon for individuals 
who hated life in sluggish, bloated corporations. 

Still, the Net might not always be a Nirvana for small 
entrepreneurs. Consider the Lilienfelds. What if toy com¬ 
panies decided to sell on the Net directly, for example? 
The Lilienfelds themselves could still fare well since they 
were working hard to become known for personal ser- 











CHAPTER 


THREE 


1 - EntertaiNet: A Few 
Musings on Net.Rock, 
Leonardo da Vinci and 
Bill Gates, Bianca's 
Smut Shack, and 
David Letterman 
in Cyberspace 

D on’t count on the Ugly Mugs pushing Billy Joel off 
the charts, or even showing up at your closest record 

They’re zany, avant-garde musicians whose work is a 
cross between Frank Zappa and freakish, carnival rock— 
not the stuff of the Top 40. But Jeff Patterson, a thin, pale 
guitarist with a fondness for old jeans and green-topped 
sneakers, can still spread the word about himself and the 
other Mugs. Their music is on the Internet. Fans as far off 
as Turkey and Japan can dial the Internet Underground 
Music Archive run by Patterson and his “co-czar,” Rob 
Lord. Hundreds of musicians are suddenly in cyberspace. 
For just $100 a year they can pay IUMA to post cuts from 
their music, complete with information on how you can 
send away for the CDs and tapes. In fact, some have even 
posted complete songs to the Net for free. 

Tens of thousands of Netfolk a week dial up IUMA, 
making 200,000 page-accesses—perhaps a third of the at- 
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feedback. Anyone wanting to start a fan list focused on 
him would already have some names and e-mail ad¬ 
dresses handy. 

This was what the Net was so good for—not display¬ 
ing Canteresque spam on behalf of Green Cards or pitches 
from CBS to join its fan club. 

Small business actually enjoyed an advantage here. To 
CBS, fan mail must have been a nice a way of gauging the 
market But the Brookmans of this world could go far be¬ 
yond that and establish good rapport with fans, one by 
one—something for which the people at the CBS site 
would never have had time, given its volume. Small 
worked in other ways for Brookman. He or Loser Records 
(were they the same?) could do a short run of CDs and 
spread the news with minimum investment Pressing a 
thousand CDs costs less than $2,000 nowadays. Combine 
that with the Net, and the music world just might be a lit¬ 
tle kinder to a young performer than it was in the days 
when Lord and Patterson were toiling away in the record 
stores back in Valencia. 

Granted, a place in the IUMA archives was hardly a 
guarantee of success. A musician with the band Black 
Watch told me that she and her colleagues normally 
heard only from a fan or so a week. IUMA would not 
make a band instantly rich. On the other hand, she loved 
the feedback and encouragement that arrived from all 
over the world; and, we both thought, wasn’t that impor¬ 
tant, too—not just the money? The music was finding its 
way to those who loved it. Besides, in the end, all the small 
fry might add up. Lord said that instead of one Madonna 
there might be fifty—“Maybe it will no longer make sense 
to have even one.” 2 Perhaps, I hoped, the money instead 
would reach the Black Watches. 

Once Lord had predicted that in several years IUMA 
might be “a one- or two-digit percentage of the $9 billion 
music industry.” 3 I didn’t know what would happen. 
Major record companies would surely be doing plenty on 




CHAPTER 


FOUR 


Pulped Wood versus 
Electrons: Can the 
Print World Learn to 
Love the Net? 


* I ran across A. C. Snow on the Internet the other day, and 
I old memories poured forth. 1 A.C. is as low tech as they 
I come. He writes a Tar Heelish column with jokes and 
stories about church picnics and football and beach trips, 
and yet there he was online with the folksy prose that I re¬ 
membered from eons ago. The Raleigh Times is gone now. 
A.C. works instead for the bigger News & Observer, a sister 
newspaper that thudded against my dormitory door when 
I was in college. Weekday circulation is around 150,000 
nowadays, and many state legislators wake up each morn¬ 
ing to the N£ O—it just might be the most powerful paper 
in North Carolina. 

Millions of people on the Net, however, would ques¬ 
tion the need for the three-story tan brick building, the 
fleet of delivery trucks, and the recent decision to invest 
$56 million in color presses. 

You can’t update the ink on pulped trees the way you 
can move around dots on a computer screen. “Aren’t 
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remains fuzzy. For the moment this is no open 
democracy, and Wired is no computer screen—its 
bright graphics would make a fashion magazine en- j 
vious. Wired celebrates what doesn't yet exist by ex- \ 

plotting a format that does: it’s as if a scribe copied \ 

one day be print. 

Strange. Just what’s so odd about using old technology j 
to spread word of alternatives, especially the dazzling 
e-magazines that already enliven the Web? When Nicholas 
Negroponte published Being Digital (New York: Knopf, 
1995), a bestselling collection of his lively Wired essays, 
some Generation Xers bought it not for themselves but for 
their parents—which was exactly what Negroponte wanted. 

Max is especially off target about HotWired. Today, 

Just months after he wrote of the publishers’ “fuzzy” goal, 
the magazine is one of the most successful on the Net with 
far more than 100,000 readers. It makes massive use of 
hyperlinks—the technology I described by way of the Civil 
War example. Within discussion areas, readers can create 
links from their posts to text, pictures, and sound else¬ 
where in the World Wide Web, including their own elec¬ 
tronic pages—they needn’t confine themselves to tiny 
letters to the editor. Simply put, HotWired both praises and 
exemplifies the new medium. 

I couldn’t care less, moreover, if this electronic maga¬ 
zine runs long articles that have come out in print or 
could have—just so HotWired also gives me new material. 

Not everyone on the Internet reads the printed Wired One 
of joys of the Net, moreover, is the ability to offer greater 
levels of detail for those wanting it What a grouch Max is. 

He might as well be a monk lecturing Gutenberg about ' 
the glories of calligraphy. 

Even PC Magazine, one of my favorites, at times can 
be all wet about the Internet and related topics. A colum¬ 
nist suggested that most people on the Net be forced to pay 
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NetWorld! 


article—discussing some other people’s proposal for a na¬ 
tional digital library—with hundreds of a members of a list 
devoted to law in cyberspace. He did not ask permission 
from the Times. A pithy reference to copyright law then em¬ 
anated from none other than Peter Lewis, who had written 
the article and was a regular on the list 

So how are Netfolks treating Lewis nowadays? He 
e-mailed back an answer in prose worthy of a discussion 
group on the Internet itself: 

It took me a while to get used to being flamed by j 

penril-dicked geeks who hide behind their terminals, j 

saying things I’m sure they’d never dream of saying j 

to my face. But now I’ve become something of a con¬ 
noisseur of flamage, and while I regret that it is 
widespread on the Net, I regret more that the quality 
of flaming is almost uniformly weak, I now savor 
good flames and ignore the rest. On the other hand, i 

it took me almost as long to get used to having in- i 

slant feedback, often pointed and critical and right- | 
on, to my writing. While there is a danger of a j 

“chilling qffect”from flamage, perhaps subtly influ- ; 

encing reporters to back off a subject in anticipation 
of a flood of “Dear Clueless” letters, I think the over¬ 
all benefit of instant and widespread reader feed¬ 
back is a Good Thing. Perhaps all rookie reporters 
should be required to write a Net story just to let 
them know that they do not write in a vacuum, 
whether their beat is the Internet or the police sta¬ 
tion or sports. 

Like the police beat, the Internet comes with its set of 
rules—as my experience with the CIA alum vividly 
showed. Some on the Net attach a statement to every post 
saying it’s copyrighted. Others just worry that the wrong 
set of people may read and quote their more outspoken 
messages. Lewis considers list and newsgroup posts to be 
public: “My mother once advised me, long before she 
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• Case History 2. Time Warner, as noted, is putting maga¬ 
zines and book excerpts on the Internet, and it’s doing so 
in ways befitting the medium. Many of the same con¬ 
cepts carry over from online newspapers, which is why 
this section and the next will be much shorter than Case 
History 1. In fact, so far, an N £ O-slyle business model 
seems to be influencing Time at least somewhat. 

• Case History 5. Laura Fillmore runs an online bookstore 
that not only sells books but gives them away on the 
Internet She even used the Net to promote a pulped- 
wood book that has sold hundreds of thousands of 
copies. Fillmore’s ideas are significant because she is 
working hard to reconcile publishers’ needs with those 
of society at large, and I commend one of her business 
models as an alternative to pay-per-read gouges. The ul¬ 
timate answer, in my own opinion, is a national digital 
library and a program to drive down the cost of book- 
friendly hardware. Using this approach—a mix of edito¬ 
rial and technical wizardry to add to the value of plain 
text—good publishers would flourish. Readers and writ¬ 
ers would come out ahead, too. 

Finally, I’ll offer an update on the N <f 0 and other pub¬ 
lications on the Internet. When Frank Daniels described 
the Net as “unorganized” and “unruly,” he might also have 
been talking about certain trends in his own industry. A 
surprising twist unfolded in the story of the N & O. 


i Newspapers on the Net: 
i The Raleigh Experiment 

More than two decades ago in a scuffy-floored room at 
the University of North Carolina, not that far from the 
N&O, I heard Professor Walter Spearman expound on the 
prickly question of uppity letters to the editor. What if a 
reader taunted, “You’ll never print this”? The crux of Walt 
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Pulped Wood versus Electrons 

Warner’s would still make money without a TeleRead- 
style approach, but the Ml potential would not be 
reached, especially if more children abandoned words for 
TV and computer images. That was even truer for the 
world of books. Even more than magazines and newspa¬ 
pers, e-books suffered from the limits of technology. It 
wasn’t just a question of the right machine for viewing; at 
issue were other matters such as copy protection and 
billing. But at least some partial solutions were on the 
way, and even with the present difficulties of the medium, 
online bookstores were sprouting up on the Internet One 
of the best was run by Laura Fillmore, an editor in 
Massachusetts who had once worked for Little, Brown. 


i Books: Laura Fillmore and 
the Online Bookstore 

An elderly man owned a charming old store in a 
southern town with the standard magnolias, wrought iron 
staircases, and hot, moist summers, and he loved to brag 
about his shiny new safe. Most customers did not know 
about it or care. Rather than worrying so much about the 
protection of his wealth, he might have been better off to 
imitate his rivals and invest his money in air-conditioning 
instead of the safe. 

The man reminded me of myopic publishers and au¬ 
thors. Not quite grasping the Ml potential of the Internet, 
they fretted too much about copyright protection, and not 
enough about making their wares friendly to shoppers. A 
pay-per-read company in Virginia was typical here. You 
could download its books off the Internet, but you did not 
enjoy such niceties as links to other titles online. Nor 
could you print more than a page or so at once. Beyond 
that, you had to clutter up your computer system with a 
$25 gadget hooked up to the printer port If you were 
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library. In a speech, Fillmore quoted a key passage: “The 
human mind... operates by association. With one item in 
its grasp, it snaps instantly to the next that is suggested by 
the association of thoughts, in accordance with some intri¬ 
cate web of trails covered by the brain.” 25 Bush might as 
well have been describing the World Wide Web and its links 
that allow you to click on “Boeing” and see “Airplanes” or 
click on “Clinton” and see “Presidents.” Ted Nelson, a 
dreamer-writer-programmer, was thinking of the memex 
when he invented hypertext links. That concept, in turn, ex¬ 
cited Tim Berners-Lee, a staffer at a physics institute in 
Berne, Switzerland, who was the father of the Web—the vast 
network of computers through which I could retrieve the 
Raleigh News and Observer, Time, and Fillmore’s offerings. 

Back in 1992, however, the World Wide Web was a 
fraction of its present size, and programmers had yet to 
release easy, graphically oriented browsers such as 
Mosaic that would help tame the Web. Even more than 
today, people needed books to fathom the Net And yet no 
popular-level guide was in print So it was entirely fitting 
that when Fillmore decided to create a book from 
scratch—rather than just produce it for a publisher—the 
Internet was the subject. This how-to guide was The 
Internet Companion, the author was Tracy LaQuey, and 
the paper publisher was Addison-Wesley. Fillmore kept 
the network rights and looked forward to distributing the 
book through her new Online Bookstore. Barry Shein of 
Software Tool & Die, the first commercial service to hook 
ordinary mortals into the Internet, had offered her space 
on his bank of hard disks. “He described his operation,” 
she said, “as basically an electronic store with empty 
shelves and a cash register at the door. I decided that I’d 
find electronic properties to fill these shelves.” 26 But the 
Internet at the time had Acceptable Use Policies that pre¬ 
vented her from making a profit What to do? 

Fillmore hit on a solution that actually rewarded her 
for an idealistic approach to publishing. She gave away— 
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was missing—one that I felt certain would have been on 
the list twenty years ago: “What are your favorite books?” 

Spring 1995: An (Interim) Afterword 

Whatever the medium—newspapers, books, or maga¬ 
zines—many Netfolks saw the Internet as a path to diver¬ 
sity. That was partly why I liked seeing The News £ 
Observer online with A. C. Snow et al. Maybe the Internet 
could rescue locally owned newspapers before they all 
tumbled down the maws of conglomerates. On May 17, 
1995, however, The NandO Times, the Webbed newspaper 
of the V £ O, ran a story that I’d never wanted to read. A 
chain was buying up the company. For perhaps the first 
time, a Net daily reported on the sale of it and its pulped- 
wood siblings. 

A color photo showed Frank Daniels III briefing his 
staff. What really caught my eye, however, was a revela¬ 
tion that I saw later in the New York Times: “Frank Daniels 
III said he was convinced that the paper needed to find a 
larger parent in part to give the paper the resources nec¬ 
essary to nurture those new electronic efforts.” More than 
a few of us newspaper junkies had hoped that the new 
technology would help keep the IV & 0 local. I recalled one 
reason why Daniels had not dumped his IV & O stock in 
the 1980s in favor of an investment in an online service. 
“The relationship between a newspaper and a commu¬ 
nity,” he had said, “has such a richness and history that 
communities shouldn’t lose that” Now, however, after 101 
years in the Daniels family, the N& O and trimmings were 
going to a California chain for $573 million. The buyer 
was McClatchy Newspapers Inc., the former employer of 
George Schlukbier, the Daniels’s new-media guru. 

No wicked corporate conspiracies existed here. The 
Danielses simply felt comfortable with McClatchy, which 
not only shared the N & O 's still basically liberal politics 
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shrank distances and gave smaller companies some new 
marketing opportunities. But as shown by Time Warner’s 
giant electronic newsstand, it could also create some good 
synergies for media conglomerates offering package deals 
to national advertisers. In certain respects—hardly all— 
readers also benefited. I could key in “Carly Simon,” for 
example, and see any stories that might have appeared 
about her, not only in Time but also in Entertainment 
Weekly or People. Prank Daniels could bring together wire 
service news and offbeat items from technical publica¬ 
tions and others. But in the future he couldn’t match the 







CHAPTER 


FIVE 


L ‘"Wired Knowledge: 
When They Let a 
Murderer Loose 
on the Internet 


N aul Jemigan was a tattooed ex-mechanic just under 
six feet tall and weighing 200 pounds. He had been a 
I drug addict and a chronic drunk, but nearly all his 
organs still looked in textbook shape by the standards of 
gross anatomy—a stroke of luck that would later help him 
win him a macabre competition. Jemigan had fatally 
stabbed and shot a seventy-five-year-old watchman after 
stealing a radio and a microwave oven. More than decade 
had passed. So had his hopes for a successful appeal to the 

Lying on a gurney in a Texas deathhouse—his arms 
outstretched, as if in a crucifixion—Paul Jernigan just 
gawked upward as his brother watched. No last words 
came before the poison flowed into Jemigan’s veins. 

Jernigan gave himself to science. A not-so-loquacious 
sister told me this was to spare the family the cost of bur¬ 
ial. “It was like, matter of fact,” his last attorney said of the 
donation. “It was a gift. He wasn’t going to laud himself, 
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are hooking into the Internet directly or at least arranging 
for teachers and students to get accounts elsewhere. 

As a ninth grader at Poolesville Middle Senior High 
School, in Poolesville, Maryland, Chris Gazunis used the 
Net to study catastrophes such as earthquakes, hurri¬ 
canes, and oil spills. “We didn’t just look at a textbook dia- 
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Ahead I’ll examine more closely some scientific and 
educational uses of the Net Selections—yes, the print 
kind, not the Jemigan variety—will appear on: 

• The “hows,” the positives, and the negatives of the 
Visible Human Project—it stands out for reasons beyond 
the drama. The Clinton administration has encouraged 
high-bandwidth, scientific users of the Net The original 
Visible Man requires sixteen gigabytes of storage— 
enough space to hold fifty Encyclopaedia Britannicas. 
Some say this isn’t the best use of Net resources. I dis¬ 
agree, however, and I’ll tell why. Along the way I’ll pass 
on information about the Internet’s Visible Man before 
he became so visible. 

• High school use of the Internet The United States is 
hardly the only nation with thousands of children in cy¬ 
berspace—countries ranging from Canada to Singapore 
are putting students online, directly or indirectly. Sig¬ 
nificantly, computers and networks can help students 
outside the elite. Some proof of this comes from Nova 
Scotia, where, for several years, a high school has been 
using the Internet to benefit some “at-risk” students. I’ll 
tell you about the Internet success that a Canadian 
teacher named Jeff Doran has enjoyed with leather- 
jacketed teenagers. Many are racing into the computer 
lab and, let’s hope, away from fates such as Paul 
Jemigan’s. The Internet project at Park View Education 
Centre is far from an unqualified triumph—many Park 
View teachers still fear the technology—but patterns 
there suggest a vast potential for educational uses of the 
Net if schools will modernize their curricula. 


■ The Visible Man 

The doctor, a Scottish-accented man in his fifties or six¬ 
ties, had collected a wall full of diplomas and plaques. 
Perhaps that’s why he felt entitled to give only the sketchiest 
of explanations when he told a Midwestern friend of mine 
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have wanted to make The Gift if someone had rushed in 
and asked at the last minute, “Do you realize you’ll be all 
over the Internet? That you’ll suffer the ultimate invasion 
of privacy? That strangers from here to Oslo will see your 
guts?” I’d like to think that Jemigan would have nodded 
and the Learjet would still have flown the body up to 
Denver. For the sake of Karen, of other sick people, of 
those who just might live longer and better if their sur¬ 
geons were slightly more skilled, or if they themselves 
could make the right decisions about their medical care— 
for the sake of them all, I was not-so-quietly delighted that 
the invisible man was now visible. 


: Schools: Park View Educational Centre 

The big motto out of the United States, in the 1990s, 
seemed to be, “Build jail cells, not classrooms.” Again and 
again, politicians would promise to shrink the bloat in 
school budgets while Fighting Crime; I shared some of 
their skepticism toward the edutocracy. Washington, D.C., 
was Exhibit A here. In one recent year the city had shelled 
out half a billion on public schools but paid just $2 million 
for books. 

Suppose, however, that U.S. schools had been spend¬ 
ing their money in a way that helped keep children out of 
jail and helped them learn. Americans might do well to 
study Park View Education Centre. It is a high school up 
in the Canadian province of Nova Scotia, and something 
weird and wonderful had been happening there over the 
past few years. At Park View the Internet was not reserved 
just for the usual suspects—the would-be Bill Gateses, the 
local Steve Jobses, the prodigies who already owned PCs 
and Macs and were dialing up Christie Brinkley photos on 
electronic bulletin boards. Many of the children on the 
Net were the at-risk students, those in danger of leaving 
Park View because of academic or disciplinary problems. 

















making children sign agreements that they would be re¬ 
sponsible for their own actions, and suspending or ending 
their much-cherished Internet privileges if they abused 

Risks aside, the Internet was a natural place for stu¬ 
dents of all kinds. Only a fool would dwell on the hazards 
of the net to the exclusion of the possibilities there. 


Would that all activities of government be as benign 
(well, for the most part) as those of the schools. In the next 
chapter we’ll learn about Phil Zimmermann and his 
brushes with the darker, almost Big Brotherish side of 
government. 




CHAPTER 


SIX 


Governments and the 
Net: Making Sure 
Orwell Was Wrong 


' I f a programmer named Phil Zimmermann had his 
I druthers, he would be leading a pretty sedate life on 
I the whole. He drives a Saturn, lives in a small house in 
a middle-class suburb in Colorado with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, and dons a suit and does a pretty good yuppie act 
when he consults for East Coast companies. In California 
he fits in with his blue jeans. Short and paunchy, he is 
bearded yet harmless. 

Some American bureaucrats, however, would lump 
Zimmermann in with CIA turncoats and peddlers of ille¬ 
gal plutonium. In November 1994 customs agents de¬ 
tained him at a Washington-area airport when he was 
reentering the States from Eastern Europe. Twice they 
combed through his bags then warned him that in the fu¬ 
ture he might be in for more of the same. 

Why this Ralhaesque treatment? Because many in 
the U.S. national security establishment hate Phil 
Zimmermann’s guts. He came up with Pretty Good Pri- 
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however. Although the law bans the export rather than the 
import of powerful encryption software, customs agents at 
Dulles Airport, eager for any excuse they could find, 
quizzed Zimmermann when he returned from Eastern 
Europe. An oft-zealous enemy of privacy, the Clinton 
Administration has even promoted the manufacture of en¬ 
cryption devices that would let Feds listen in on suppos¬ 
edly confidential phone calls. Washington is also spending 
billions of tax dollars to make telephone lines more sus¬ 
ceptible to tapping. 















sorship crowd. If American bluenoses such as Exon tried 
restrict an electronic Tropic of Cancer, for example, a U, 



Exon You! 

When the U.S. Senate passed Jim Exon’s net-censor¬ 
ship bill, the journalist Brock Meeks wrote a lead for 
the ages: “U.S. Capitol, Senate Gallery—It’s all over. 
Fuck it” But what happens if netcensors prevail some¬ 
day on the House side, too (if they haven’t already), and 
you can’t use the F word? Netfolks have a solution: 

Just I 11 ts the last name of the senior senator 
from Nebraska. Enemies and lovers can then say, 
“Exon,” to each other. 

That’s obvious. But the gifted trolls at Bianca’s 
Smut Shack, spreading a post from the mythical “Ezra 
Pound Is Innocent Committee,” have actually pro¬ 
moted a whole new lexicon in honor of Exon and al¬ 
lies. For example: 

Byrd: (noun) The posterior or hinderparts, specifi¬ 
cally the anus. 

Coats: (noun) Excrement, or as a verb to excrete. 
Exon: (verb) To copulate with, the act of copulation. 
Gorton: (noun) The female genitals, or specifically 
the vagina. 

Gramm: (verb) To orgasm. Also colloquially used as 

Heflin: (noun) The female secondary sexual charac¬ 
teristics. 

Helms: (noun) The male phallus. 

Specter: (noun) The clitoris. 


publisher just might set up shop in countries with less in¬ 
fantile politicians. People in the States could then dial up 
the computer overseas. 

Already the Net has made fools of martinets in the 
Canadian government. Ottawa tried to squelch newspaper 










fighting PGP-style programs, they are stymieing our ef¬ 
forts to learn more about them. At the same time the Feds 
put online thousands of public documents and even the 
visage of Bill Clinton’s cat, some politicians on the Hill 
sought to weaken the Freedom of Information Act, which 
makes it easier to dig up dirt on public officials. Just as 
important, uimton people in early 1995 were proposing 
new copyright laws that in effect would discourage the in¬ 
telligent discussion of public issues on the Internet. It 
would be harder to share electronic newspaper clips. 
Even more disturbingly, Clinton’s copyright policy could 
menace our public library system in the future. Bruce 
Lehman, his czar of intellectual property, was coming 
across as Andrew Carnegie in reverse. 

Carnegie is remembered as a Scot who grew rich off 
steel in the States and who encouraged people throughout 
the world to start libraries for all. He gave millions toward 
library buildings, with the understanding that the local 
taxpayers would finance their support Carnegie wanted 
public libraries to be universities for the common man, 
and the metaphor holds up. Today, without paying for col¬ 
lege or even for books, American can educate themselves 
on subjects ranging from microcomputer chips to me¬ 
dieval history, to Alexis de Tocqueville’s writings on 
democracy, to the case for or against feminism or abor¬ 
tion or public broadcasting or capital punishment That is 
life in the era of paper books. 

If Lehman had his wishes, however, Americans would 
not be able to dial up copyrighted electronic library books 
from home by way of the Internet Instead they would 
have to tote around CD-ROMs and floppy disks. 

William F. Buckley Jr. wrote that, in the era of the 
Internet, the Lehman vision would be “the equivalent of 
requiring everyone who listens to music to buy 78 rpm 
shellac records. What will the children dial in to read? 
The collected speeches of Vice President A1 Gore? And be¬ 
lieve it or not, there’s also talk of the Postal Service getting 
involved in local public libraries through information 





would be a paradise for read-o-meter companies but a 
nightmare to people valuing free libraries. Just like 
Lehman’s proposal in the U.S., the wrong laws in the 
U.K. could lead to a Copyright Gestapo; let’s hope that 
neither country will criminalize one of the prerequisites 
for democracy: curiosity. 

Given the global nature of both encryption technology 
and copyright law, the whole world should be watching 
Washington’s policies. The Clinton Administration, after 
all, hopes to internationalize the same mindset that could 
send Phil Zimmermann to jail; in fact, many of the 
American export controls are in effect in other countries, 
raising the possibility that an Australian or a British 
hacker could end up someday in the same predicament In 
the pages that follow I’ll tell about the battles that 
Zimmermann and his allies have fought with Washington. 

You’ll read, too, of my light for an alternative to the 
Lehmanesque copyright law. My little case history sug¬ 
gests that the White House is not so eager to listen to ordi¬ 
nary mortals who speak up on the Net Clinton’s people 
would rather pander to the usual campaign contributors. 
So far at least, pious rhetoric notwithstanding, they have 
basically neglected the need to put the public library sys¬ 
tem online with free or low-cost books from the private 
sector. Video just might end up reigning even more 
supreme than it does today—at the expense of abstract 
thought and democracy. Winston Smith would not be 
happy. 


PGP and the Fiqht For Privacy— 
and Against Clipper—on the Internet 

Father Bill Morton, an Anglican priest in Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, could take confessions via e-mail without 
violating his vows. Lncrvption software guarded the pri- 
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Three to get ready, 

Now go, cat, go! 

But don’t you step on my PGP. 

You can do anything, but lay off my PGP 

Responding to a query I’d posted in several encryp¬ 
tion-related newsgroups, he explained in an e-mail why 
PGP meant so much to him. Confessions were just part of 
the story: 


In the history of Anglican pastoral case, there is a 
strong tradition of the use of the letter as a means 
of spiritual guidance. Actually this tradition goes 
deep into the roots of the Catholic Church. Some of 
the books regarded as “spiritual classics” are compi¬ 
lations of correspondence between a person and 
their spiritual director. Until the advent of PGP, 
e-mail was not a suitable place for such correspon¬ 
dence. It’s one thing to have your correspondence 
published 100 years after the fact; it’s quite another 
to run the risk of having your personal thoughts 
posted to a Usenet newsgroup or read by the sysop 
of a BBS. Now they know that even if they hit the 
wrong button and send their e-mail to the wrong 
place, it is secure.... Legislation that would make 
encryption illegal or require a mandatory backdoor 


would totally compromise any trust i 




any other form of electronic text system such as 


word processors. 


Father Morton’s respect for privacy came through 
when I asked for examples of confidences that people 
had shared with him by way of PGP: “No matter how I 
disguise the facts,” he told me, “even if I were to create a 
fictitious person, someone somewhere would believe that 
they were reading the details of their life story.” And so he 
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communications happened to be electronic, it would be 
folly to deny reliable encryption to the Samaritans and the 
people they helped. Although the Samaritans felt more 
confidence about the security of unprotected e-mail than 
did Father Morton, they understood an important truth: 
perceptions mattered as much as anything. If their corre¬ 
spondents lacked faith in the confidentiality of e-mail, 
they couldn’t write as freely. And, as I saw it, they might 
not be as open to rescue. If Washington banned PGP, if it 
replaced it with an inferior, Clipperish arrangement, the 
Samaritans just might not be as successful as with truly 
secure encryption. 

Privacy wasn’t just for confessions and for suicide pre¬ 
vention. It was also for teenagers. Donna—she supplied 
her real name but I’ll protect her with a pseudonym—lived 

school who was already using PGP. She e-mailed me: 

/ couldn’t speak for other teenagers and their parents, 
but with my extremely intrusive mother, I use all the 
privacy devices I can get. I’ve kept extensive journals 
since second grade — she’s always read them and 
nosed around, no matter where I’ve tried to hide 
them. She’s opened letters from friends and pokes her 
nose into anything that she considers unorthodox; we 
don’t quite see eye to eye on many issues. I’m a good 
student, responsible, don’t drink or do drugs, blah 
blah blah, but she has continuously invaded my pri¬ 
vacy over the years despite her lack of justification. 

Two years ago I tried a locked drawer where I 
kept all of my papers, letters, and the like, but she 
has opened the drawer with my keys. So now I just 
do everything on the computer and encrypt/pass¬ 
word it. I can see how some parents might justify 
searching their kids’ rooms—just as police can 
under circumstances justify searching homes. 
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costs on a compact disk with rock music from a New 
Hampshire company called Net Market More benefits 
were to come. Already other companies were working on 
digital cash, which could let bits and bytes go out over the 
Net in ways that prevented them from being easily traced. 
They would be, in other words, just like dollar bills. 28 You 
could spend them without Big Brother knowing that you’d 
bought a Playboy. , a Bush Limbaugh book, a condom, or 
whatever else might somehow cause your neighbors or 
your boss to take offense. 

PGP also made sense for privacy protection within 
companies. An accounting firm in Palo Alto, California, 
for example, used PGP to guard backup tapes in case of ] 
loss or theft, and a Washington accountant relied on it for j 
client comn I And when Zimmermann him- 

self asked online for PGP testimonials, a man with a 
telecommunications firm on the West Coast told him how 
much he loved it as an alternative to Clipper: 

Once it becomes a standard, the competitive soft- j 

ware industry will have no incentive to continue ! 

technical development in crypto. And then once i 

Clipper gets cracked by outsiders or otheru’ise com¬ 
promised, there will still be a lot of bureaucratic in- I 

ertia protecting it and keeping the fact that it’s been j 

compromised a secret. i 

We see a serious need for crypto to protect client ; 

records regarding their telephone systems and com¬ 
puter networks, to protect our internal company 
memos sent via e-mail, and to protect strategic busi¬ 
ness information sent via e-mail. We figure that a \ 

misrouted piece of client data is a potentially serious 
liability issue, and a misrouted sales proposal or ! 

similar business document is like leaving a credit ! 

card on a park bench. Due diligence, fiscal responsi¬ 
bility, and all that. The big plus is simply that we 
will be able to confidently move a lot more of our 
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business online, which will make a huge difference 
to us. More efficient handling of client requests, 
more efficient internal discussions, and mare effec¬ 
tive communication with investors. In particular I 
do a lot of strategic business planning online, and it 
always bugs me in the back of my mind—What 
happens if this gets lost on the Internet?’ In one sense 
good ciypto is like a good business dinner. It facili¬ 
ties the flow of ideas in a relaxed atmosphere. 

At the same time, needless to say, PGP could improve 
the flow of political ideas. In 1993 Boris Yeltsin had been at 
odds with foes nostalgic for the old Soviet state. “If a dicta¬ 
torship takes over Russia,” a message from Latvia had told 
Zimmermann, “your PGP is widespread from the Baltic to j 

the Far East now and will help democratic people if neces- j 

sary. Thanks.” 30 In Burma rebels used PGP against an op- i 

pressive regime. A writer in Thailand said that before PGP ' 

reached them, captured papers had “resulted directly in ar¬ 
rest, including whole families, and their torture and death.” 

Activists in El Salvador and Guatemala also relied on the 
program. “In this business, lots of people have been killed,” 
said Daniel Salcedo, a member of the Human Rights Project j 

of the American Association for the Advancement of j 

Science. 31 David Banisar of the Electronic Privacy j 

Information Center told me of PGP being used in Kenya, j 

Mali, Senegal, Egypt, and Mali, among other countries. ' 

“Wire tapping is conducted in nearly every country in 1 

the world,” Banisar wrote in a paper with the marvelous I 

title of “Bug Off!” “It is frequently abused.” A 1992 State 
Department report, for example, told of governments and j 

private organizations snooping away in dozens of coun¬ 
tries. And it hadn’t happened just in the Third World. 

“There have been numerous cases in the United Kingdom 
which revealed that the British intelligence services 
monitor social activists, labor unions, and civil liberties 
groups,” Banisar said in a paper written for Privacy 







He also warned of interference with the computers 
of Wall Street and the Federal Reserve. “Trillions in digi¬ 
tal data” could vanish into the ether. “A massive global 
economic panic” would ensue. Preventative measures 
wouldn’t be cheap, but if the American government did 
care about security, it would prepare realistically for the 
threats of the information era rather than doing an inept 
Big Brother act. 

To rig up a whole nation for wire taps would be both a 
waste and a disgrace. I pondered the ironies. Here the 
NSA and similar agencies were supposed to protect nor¬ 
mality—lo guard families against dopesters, sex perverts, 
terrorists, and the rest—and yet Phil Zimmermann the 
husband and father might go to jail. “I think it’s kind of 
unreal to him,” Zimmermann said when I asked how his 
son felt about this. “I tell him that I have some talented 
lawyers working for me, and that we’re doing the best we 
can.” And Zimmermann’s wife? “She thinks that they 
can’t possibly indict me, because that would be wrong— 
that somehow they’ll realize that and just back out. Of 
course by the time your book is printed, we’ll know one 
way or the other whether she was right” 


A Few Words about Library Books, 

: Democracy, and Socks the Cybercat 

The White House in the 1990s was extolling computer 
nets as a way to Bring Government Closer to the People. 
Americans could dial up “An Interactive Citizens’ Hand¬ 
book” on the Internet, see a photo of a teenaged Clinton 
with JFK, and listen to Socks the Clinton cat meow. But 
could Clinton-Gore hear us? Just how “interactive” was 
the White House? 

Clinton boosters formed a group called Americans 
Communicating Electronically to improve electronic con- 
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C H A PTER 


SEVEN 


^The Electronic 
Matchmaker 


T regory Smith* had yet to kiss Susan Olson* good 
I -j-night or run his fingers through her hair. But he 
could do something else with his fingers: type to 
her. Greg was a library and information-management stu¬ 
dent in Adelaide in South Australia, she worked for a real 
estate firm in Kansas City, Missouri, and they were carry¬ 
ing on a romance by way of the Internet “We write letters 
conslantlv.'' he said, “and exchange our thoughts on 
newspaper clippings, music, all manner of things. About 
the only thing we haven’t exchanged are marriage vows.” 

The outcome, as I began this chapter, wasn’t clear. If 
the Smith-Olson affair was like many on the Net, they 
would pull the plug long before all the typing destroyed 
their wrists. “For every good story,” Greg said of love on 
the Internet, “there are at least 100 bad stories—people 
meeting and realizing there’s a major difference between 
virtuality and reality.” A lew months later. I decided, I 
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that plugs into the main computer, yet is not one of the very 
most important parts. And that’s how some women on the 
Net saw him, the human equivalent of a printer, someone 
on the peripheries of their minds. He was among their 
friends but not their lovers. His own love went unreturned. 
So he called his poem “Song of a Peripheral”; he posted it 
to altromance, soc.couples, alLsupportloneliness, and 
altsupportshyness. It read, in part: 

You feel you’re nothing special in her life. 

You never get a sense that she wants you to be close 
to her. 

You’re just a pleasant, polite friend around the 
periphery of her world. 

But you still care for her, because she is that special 
woman — 

A sweetest heart who cares for the well-being of 

A most sensuous soul who is full of life and passion. 

And a beautiful intellect who brings realist precepts 
to balance out those disillusions in the world. 

... It’s pairful to feel you’re just a Peripheral, isn’t it? 

“How could I not print part of ‘Song 1 in this chapter,” I 
thought, and wrote Lee Chen for permission. Back came a 
letter from the Department of Computer Science at the 
University of Calgary in Canada. People on the Internet love 
to end messages with “signatures” telling how they see the 
cosmos, and Lee had picked a quote that looked as gentle 
and logical as his poem. The speaker was the President of 
the United States in the movie Dr. Strangelove or How I 
Learned to Start IVorrying and Love the Bomb. And the 
words went, “You can’t fight in here, this is the War Room.” 

Sometimes I thought that in the battle of the sexes, cer¬ 
tain areas of the Internet could be that war room. No man 
could claim to be a superhunk or millionaire without risk- 
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Chapter 3—EntertaiNet: A Few Musings on Net.Rock, 

Leonardo da Vinci and Bill Gates, Biancas Smut Shack, 
and David Letterman in Cyberspace 

transmissions faster than the 14.4 Kbps and 28.8 Kbps rates so 
2. Barry Walters, “The Internet is a punk rocker now,” San Francisco 
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